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« TRANNY,” cried [, “ I am afraid you are a Jost girl; 
but I will still serve you if 1 can; tell me ingenuously 
every thing relating to this unfortunate affair.” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” said she earnestly, “ | aw suspected very 
unjustly ; but since it is so, { must tell all. I went out ou 
the morning of New Year’s day to buy my things; I was in 
high spirits, and I walked gaily along the road, thinking 
how I should lay my money our. Just as [ approached a 
cottage, a little boy ran from it, screaming that his mammy 
was dying. [ran in with bim,and saw a woman extended 
on the floor in a swoon. [ tried to recover her, but for some 
time in vain; at last she opened her eyes, and | soon learned 
that she was dying for want of food. . 

“ She told me that her husband, unable to bear the sight 
of her and their child perishing, had gone out to beg: and 
while she was speaking he entered. | had before sent the 
little boy out for some bread and milk ; and if you had seen 
the eagerness with which they devoured it, I think, Sir, you 
would have been as much shocked as I was. 

Upon enquiring why they did not get some relief from the 
parish, I found that they were Irish, and had come here in 
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hopes of getting some employment during the bay-making 
sexson. They succeeded, but the husband had lately been 
out of work ; and by degrees the little they had saved was 
expended, and they were reduced to the state in which I 
found them. 

“ The poor man told me, that if they could get back to their 
own country,they had friends who would keep them trom 
starving till he could get employment ; but it was impossible 
for themto undertake the journey without money, which 
they bad no means on earth of procuring. 

« Laskedhow muci they wanted, and [found it was withina 
few shillings of what [had in my pocket. I reflected that ina 
short time L could earn the price of the few necessaries | 
wanted, but these poor people had no hope, no prospect ; it 
seemed us iv Providence had sent me to save them from pe- 
rishing. I gave ‘hem what I had, and as, luckily for me, the 
poor woman’s health was too bad to permit them to go im- 
inediatel y, they are still at their cottage ; and if you please 
1o enquire, you will find that T have told the truth. But 
you must send to-day, Sir, for toemorrow they leave it.” 

“ T don’t know that they will, my excellent girl,” cried I 
catching hold of her hand; “ you shall find that others, 
have some feeling as well as yourself. But why did you not 
tell Morrison this?” 

* L could not bring myself to relate the use [ bad made 
of the money, Sir, and I never thougit any oue would suspect 
ine of spending it improperly.” 

Every word Fanny uttered raised her in my estimation. 
Yet as | was determined to clear her in Morrison’s eyes as 
well as my own, I sent for the poor labourer, who came to 
me immediately. 

Suffice it to say that he fully confirmed the truth of what 
she had told me; and by his manner of relating the siory, 
J saw elearly that the favour which she bad done these poor 
people was conferred with equal delicacy and feeling. 

I distmissed the poor fellow, who gladly abandoned his in- 
tended journey, for the prospect of employment here. 1 shut 
myselfup to ruminate upon what [had beard. “ Zouads !’ 
exclaimed | involuntarily to myself, “ this girl ought not to 
remain in a menial station! With such a heart as her's, she 
should have power ag well as inclination to bea blessing to 
the poor ; and why not « blessing to the rich too? What 
a wife would she make to my Arthur !” 

Pride at that moment suggested the obscurity of her birth, 
and prudence, in the shape of avarice, whispered, that she 
was not a match fora young man who would have so hand- 
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some a fortune. Avarice, however, is not my weak side. [ 
rejected the idea with contempt ; bat pride, tosay the truth, 
was troublesome, and a circumstance occurred that very day 
which half inclined me to listen to lier. 

This was a proposal which L received from Mr. S——, 
the father of the young lady who had distinguished my 
Arthur, for an alliance between the young people. I had 
seen litthke of Miss S-——, but she appeared amiable ; yer [ 
could not help thinking that she would not make such a wile 
as Fanny. I was not, however, an alliance to be slightly 
rejected, and [ replied with due regard to the feelings of hee 
father, to whom | expressed ahigh sense of the honour he 
did oy family, and avowed my wish for the union, provided 
it met with Arthur’s concarrence, to whom | promised to 
commanicate the proposal that very day. 

He departed, and I began to weigh the pros and cons : but, 
jn spite of my wish to be impartial I found that [still leaned 
to the side of Fanny. She had given prool that she possessed 
a most exccllent beart, and [I saw also that she had a superior 
understanding. There was scarcely a doubt that she would 
make amost admirable wife— but what reason had I to 
suppose that Miss S would not make as good a one? 
My nephew had once seemed struck with her; he might be 
partial to her, and certainly in the eye of the world she was 
every way a suitable match, while my litle favourite would 
be regarded by most people as a connection that would ce- 
grade him. * I believe I must recommend Miss S —— to 
him,” said I. I recollect that she isnaturally i vely, lod alw avs 
been accustomed to reside during the winter mm London, and 
in suinmer at the watering places. No doubt she woald in 
a great degree detach Arthur from his old unclh. 

I actually blushed, though alone, at the reflection, that 
this was a principal reason why I preferred Fanny. My 
dear H. we are selfish creatures. I had just given to my 
preference for Fanny the fairest colouring ; I was eten dis 
posed to congratulate myselfonu ap action which | regurded 
as magnanimous, when the still small voice of conscience 
Whispered to me, that this wondrous generosity of wine 
sprang in a great degree from se!f love, 

Well, said L to myself, after 1 had beat the devil’s tattoo 
for ten minutes, all fcan or ought to do is to let the boy 
choose for himself. If he prefers the fine lady to the rustic, 
I must content myself with providing for my little protezee, 
who, at all events, shall be placed in comfort and inde- 
pendence, 
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Arthur and I met at dinner; and when the cloth was 
removed, I contrived, with the assistance of a few glasses 
more of wine than usual,to acquainthim with the proposal of 
Mr. S - Heturned pale: “ My dear uncle,” cried he, 
what do you wish me todo in this affair.” 

“ Oh! please yourself, certainly,” cried I; for saw 
clearly by the expression of his countenance, that in pleas- 
ing himself he would please me also. 

“ Then I shall not hesitate to dec!ine the alliance.” 

* Very well, but for what reason ?” 

** Because, alihough I certainly admire Miss S——, she 
does notappear to possess those qualities | would wish for 
in a wife; and as my attentions to her never were particular, 
I feel no obligation to accept her offered hand.” 

“ Truly, | think you seem rather difficult. 1 suppose 
you reserve yourself for some fair Phoenix, whom you pro- 
bably will never find.” 

“‘ Perhaps not, my dear uncle; but I promise you— 
yes,” continued he, in the most energetic tone, “I solemnly 
promise you that whatever my heart or my fancy may say 
in favour of any woman, I will never listen to their sug- 
gestions unauthorised by your consent.” 

I understood the full meaning of this promise, though 
my nephew was unconscious that | did so, and | felt fonder 
and prouder of him than ever. Thenext day [ sent Arthor 
from home on business, which [ knew would detain him 
three or four days; and as soon as he was gone I communi- 
cated to Fanny my intention of placing her in a boarding- 
school, toacquire such of the advantages of education as would 
enable her to move ina genteel sphere. “ I have” said [, 
“my good girl, a prospect of placing you in a situation 
superior to that which you have hitherto moved in. You 
are still young enough (she was only seventeen) to profit by 
instruction; and Lam sure yonr good scnse will enable 
you to seize the opportunities afforded to you with 
avidity.” 

She expressed herself very grateful for my offer, yet she 
shewed a reluctance to quit my house, whicli secretly pleased 
me very much. [took hertothe seminary of Mrs. » 10 
whose care | knew [ might trust implicitly the cultivation of 
this sweet wild flower; and requesting that no expence 
might be spared for masters, | returned home, where | 
found Arthur. When 1 mentioned ina careless way that 
Fanny bad quitted us, he was evidently grieved, and sur- 
prised. He ventured, however, though I could see that he an- 
ticipated with dread the intelligence that it was on his 
account. 
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« The reason is,” returned I, “ that [ think she is worthy of a 

better situation than that of a servant; and | have placed 
her with a female friend of mine, who will treat her as she 
merits.” Ithen related the manner in which she had dis- 
posed of her money; and if [ had wanted a confirmation of 
Arthur's passion,{ would have hadit in the manner with which 
he listened to me. 

“ My dear uncle,” said he, when I had concluded, “ she 
is an angel !” 

« She is an amiable young woman,” said [ gravely, and 
[hope tosce her settled comfortably and respectably in 
life.” 

The words, and the air with which [ uttered them, checked 
my young man’s raptures, and from that time Fanny was 
never mentioned between us. 

At the end of the quarter I paid my protegee a visit. I 
expected to find an improvement in her person and manners, 
but I was astonished at perceiving so greataone. Mrs. 
—— was in raptures with her docility and capacity. A 
second and third visit convinced me that she had profited 
somuch as to be able to conduct herself with perfect ease 
and propnety asthe wifeof my nephew. Her progress in 
what she had been taught was sufficient to shew, that by ap- 
plying her mornings to study she would become in another 
year, with the assistance of good masters, an accomplished 
woman. 

You wil] say that it would have been better to have left 
her twelve months longer unJer the care of Mrs. , and 
perhaps it might; but [ was too impatient to render the 
young people and myseif happy, to wait for that period. 
I went to the house of Mrs. for the fourth time, a few 
days before the first of January, and | informed Fanoy that 
Ishould send for her on New-Year’s day, to pass some 
time at my house. 

She heard me witha glow of pleasure, but it vanished 
when [ added carelessly, that [ particularly wished for her 
company, as we were going to cclebrate my nephew's 
nuptials. 

At these words Fanny found a hundred excuses for de- 
clining to come. She was sure she should appear soawkward, 
and she knew that she should feel so disconcerted at mixing 
with a large party. 

“ Our party will be a very small one,” returned I,” and I 
insist on your being present.” From this there was no ap- 
peal, but | thought I saw her eves fill with tears. She strove 
to recover her composure, and I quitted her, saying L would 
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send Morrison to fetch her to my house in time for a late 

breakfast on New-Year’s day. [ intend” continued J, to give 

you a New- Year’s gift, which in my eyes is very valuable, and 
which I hope you will like.” 

Fanny looked rather surprised at this ostentatious speech, 
but she thanked me gratefully, I returned home, and giving 
Morrison, whom [ let into the secret,instructions how to act, 
I dispatched her to the house of Mrs. 

Ihave been always in the custom of presenting my ne. 
phew with something on New-Year’s day, and as he has ad- 
vanced in years my presents have increased in value. I took 
care not to meet him very early in the morning, but when [ 
did at last enter the breakfast room, { said I have not for- 
gotten you, Arthur; [ have something for you, which I be- 
Jieve you will acknowledge to be at once elegant and valua- 
ble. But, by the bye, how are your finances? You will have 
a serious call upon them to day. “I have got a husband for 
our litle Fanny. Lexpect the young couple to pass the day 
with us, and [ would wish you to make the girl a handsome 
present.” 

Down went Arthur’scup and saucer. “ A husband for 
Fanny! Good Heaven! you are not serious!” 

And pray why not?the girl is oldenough to be mar- 
ried.” 

“ Uncle, you have not been generous to me. I know that 
you must have seen that [| loved this girl: my duty to you 
prevented me from avowiog my sentiments, butto take ad- 
vantage of my silence to give her to another is most 
cruel.” 

“ No reproaches, young man,” cried [, in an offended 
air. “* I have acted in this affair with propriety, and you will 
speedily acknowledze it.” 

“ Never,” cried he vehemently. At that moment a chaise 
stopped at the gate. 

* Itis Fanny, and I cannot bear to meet her,” cried Are 
thur, rising to quit the room.— 

“Tcommand you, on your duty to me, to stay,” cried | 
with an angry tone. He drew back from the door, which 
he had just reached; and as he did so Fanny entered the 
room, 

Even I, who was prepared for the change in her person 
and appearance, could not look at her without admiration ; 
as to poor Arthur he literally gazed upon her in speechless 
wonder. 

“ You are welcome, my dear girl,” cried [embracing her. 
I have longed for this moment, for a considerable time, that 
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[might present you with something of sufficient value to 
reward you for the noble use you made of your last New- 
Year's gifts. A good busband isthe mast valuable present a 
young girl can receive, and if your heart says nothing against 
my nephew, give him your hand, 

My boy seized it, and in an instant they were both at my 
feet. “ My benefactor.” My father!’——O Harvey, how 
sweet were those expressions! how grateful to my feelings 
the tears with which they were accompanied! nor were my 
eyes dry when l folded my children in my arms,and implored 
a blessing upon their union, 

“ And pray,” cried I, when our emotion had a little sub- 
sided,” what do you say to my taste? 

« Will you not admit that the old uncle can chuse a New- 
Year's gilt?” 

I wiil not repeat to you all my nephew's fine speeches; as 
to Fanny she only blushed, and pressed my band, but the 
dear girl’s eyes demonstrated that she was well satisfied with 
the proof | had given of my taste. 

This has been the bappiest day of my life; and as my 
spirits are too much elevated to suffer me to sleep, 1 have 

sat down to calm them by relating to you the cause of my 
joy. The wedding takes place in a week. Hasten to us, 
my dear friend ; great as our felicity is, my share of it will 
be increased by your presence. Farewell! Believe me 


faithfully your’s, 
ROBERT LANGLEY. 





CHARACTER OF A MISER. 


N the month of December last,a singular character paid 

the debt of nature at Dundee, in Scotland, in his 66th- 
year. His name was Thomas Clark, and he was a labouring 
man, who, by dintof parsimony and saving, bad accumu. 
lated property to the amount of from 800/. to 1000/. We 
have heard much these two last years of the sufferings of 
ihe lower orders from poverty and want; but there are, 
perhaps ,few authenticated instances of endurance which this 
person did not voluntarily submit to in order to gratify his 
ruling passion. He lived by himself, in a small garret, 
situate ina filthy lane, called Tyndal’s Wynd. His diet 
consisted of a little oatineal, stirred about among some 
water, which he begged from some one or other of the 
beighbours every morning, to save the expence of fuel. For 
Many years he had laboured under a painful disorder, but 
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could not find in his heart to put himself under the care of 
a surgeon, fearful of the cost. Driven at last to desperation 
by the intenseness of his sufferings, he about twelve months 
ago, sent for Mr. Crichton, who found him, lying, if the 
most inclement season of the year, barely covered by an old 
tattered blanket. The furniture of the apartment consisted 
of abuut a dozen pair of old shoes, some old tattered clothes, 
a ploughshare, a wooden dish and horn spoon, a pair of 
scales and weights, a tub for holding meal,and an old 
crazy chair Clark’s disorder having been ascertained to be 
stone in the bladder, he was told that a surgical operation 
would be unecessary for his relief. This he expressed the 
utmost willingness to undergo; but when informed it would 
also be necessary to have him removed to a comfortable 
room, &c. his heart died within him: and he said he must 
then coutinue as he was until death relieved him. In 
vain was he told that every thing needful would be provided. 
He still persevered in his determination. Leaving a trifle 
with him to procure necessaries, Mr. Crichton descended 
from the garret, and made ingniry of the neighbours con- 
cerning this miserable object; from whom he received the 
account above narrated. Possessed of this information, he 
returned, and rated the wretch for his miserable disposition; 
but all that could be obtained was, a promise to procure 
some bed-clothes, and to allow the operation to be per- 
formed in a room belonging to one of the neighbours, and 
immediately after to be hoisted back to his own roost. The 
first morning after the operation he was found quarrelling 
and abusing the old woman left in charge of him, for her 
extravagance in making use of soap to wash the clothes 
that were occasionally taken from him, and he expressed 
great exultation when she was given to understand that soap 
was not absolutely necessary for the purpose. A dose of 
castor oil had been prescribed for him,but he would not allow 
it to be sent for; but in its place swallowed a piece of soap, 
which, he said would answer the purpose equally well, and at 
much less cost. The cure going on well, he was ordered 
some beef-tea. The parting with 3d. every morning to 
purchase half a pound of meat, was.perfect torture. But 
recollecting a piece of old rusty bacon, which he had fore 
merly picked up some where in his travels, he thought of 
the expedient of converting a piece of it into beef-tea, and 
drank it with seeming relish. Next morning, however, the 
old woman, alarmed for the consequences, insisted perempe 
torily for money to purchase fresh meat, at the same time 
acquaintivg him that a supply of coals was necessary. 
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« The coals consumed already! Impossible: They shouid 
bave served him for the winter, She must have carried 
off some of them. ‘Threepence for meat and 18d. for coals. 
Jr's ruination. She must pack off immediately. But before 
she goes she must account for the 2s. received on’ the day 
of the operation.” The poor woman being somewhat con. 
fused, could not bring to her recollection the disposal of 
more than 18. 10d. It was then perfectly plain she was 
robbing bis room,and ruining him by her extravagance, 
and she must go to prison. By this time the garret was 
filled with the neighbours, alarmed at his noisy vociferation; 
and nothing they could say having pacified him, they sent 
for Mr. Crichton, who thought it might be the wisest plan to 
leave him: alone, and let him manage and feed himself in his 
own way. By the help of a good constitution, he soon recovered 
his health, but never alierwards could forget the expenses 
he had been put to during his confiuement.. ‘The failure also 
of some people holding some money of his in their hands, 
tended much to embitter the remainder of bis life; and bbe 
was often observed lamenting his misfortunes; frequently say- 
ing aloud, “ All bankrupts should be hanged!” About a fort- 
night before he died, in a bitter cold night, he went into one 
of the neighbour’s rooms to warm himself, before ascending 
to his roost. Next day he was found lying almost stiff with 
cold, and unable to move himself; the bed-clothes, which 
he bad made to provide himself with last year, lying: folded 
up in acorner, as he had not ihe heart to usethem. On the 
next Sunday he lost the use of his faculties; and on Monday 
he breathed his last. His sister, a poor old woman, inherits 
all his property. 


Vemoir of Rob Roy ALaceregor, and some Branches of 
'y sregor, 
his Family. 


‘ , 
Continued from Page 36. 


a ie progress of the Earl of Mar with his army of dis- 
affected Highlanders, greatly alarmed the goverpment, 
and immediate orders were tramsmitied to Edinburgh, to 
secure such suspected persons as were thought inimical to the 
king,and among others, Rob Roy Macgregor was specially 
named. He, however, conducted himself with some caution 
on this occasion, and waited to observe the complexion of 
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matters before he should proceed farther, as his friend 
Argyll had espoused the part of iy George, a circum. 
stance which greatly distressed him. In a state of considér- 
able indecision he proceeded to the Lowlands, and hovered 
about both armies prior to the battle of Sheriff-muir, without 
making any declaration or offer to join eithér; and upon that 
event he remained an inactive spectator. This onexpected 
conduct arose from two motives equally powerful,—a wish 
not to offend his patron, the Duke of Argyll, should be joia 
the Earl of Mar, and that he might net act contrary to his 
conscience, by joining Argyll against his expatriated king. 

Though the undecided issue of this trial eventually brought 
about the dispersion of the Highland army, the Macgregors 
continued together; but uowilling to return home without 
some substantial display of conquest, they marehed to Faulk- 
land, and garrisoned the ancient palace of that place; where, 
without much ceremony, they exacted rigorous fines from 
the king’s friends. Here they remained till Argyll arrived at 
Perth, whenthey retired totheir own country with the spoilt 
they had acquired; but they continued io arms for several 
years thereafter, to the no small disturbance of their neigh- 
bours, in the pursuit of their usnal eompulsatory habits. 

Those daring practices seem to have been the reason why, 
in the subsequent act of indemnity, or free pardon, the Mac- 
gregors were’excluded from mercy in these words :-—* Ex- 
cepting all persons of the name and clan of Macgregor, 
mentioned in an act of parliament made in Scotland in the first 
of the late Kimg Charles I. instituted anent the Clan Mac« 
gregor, whatever name he or they may have, or do assume, 
or commonly pass under;” and conseqnently our hero’s 
name appeared attainted, as “ Robert Campbell, alias Mac- 
gregor, commonly called Robert Roy.” 

In raising the tax of black-mail, Rob Roy was in some 
measure sanctioned, if not by act of parliament, at least by 
statutes of local institution, as he was forsome time a con- 
tractor for assisting the police of different districts in collect- 
duties somewhat similar to the other. These affairs of police 
were nearly the same, though not constituted under like 
regulations as the succeeding, black-watch, the origin of the 
now gallant 42d regiment. 

Rob,who was in a great degree thus supported, openly 
demanded his dues, and took strong measures to enforce pay- 
ment— his attack on Garden Castle was of the description. 
The owner was absent when Rob went to claim his right, 
which had been long withheld on pretences not to be al- 
lowed. He, however, took possession of the fortress; and 
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when the owner returned he was refused admittance, until 
he would pay the reward of protection : but he refused; and 
Rob having ascended the turrets with a child from the 
nursery, threatened to throw it over the walls, which speedily 
brought the laird, at the intercession of his lady, to an agree- 
ment, when our hero restored the keys of the castle, and took 
bis leave. 

Whether Rob Roy bad ever paid respect to religious 
duties, or what -might have been the extent of his creed dut- 
ing the more prosperous part of his life, is not certain, 
though he was by birth a Protestant; but he was at ome 
period reduced so low in his finances, thathe left his farm, 
and lived in a small hut in adistant glen. In this humble 
abode, whether affected by remorse for his past irregular 
life, or whether he had seriously come to the persuasion, that 
he might overcome all his errors by the interposition of 
Catholic priests, from their declared power of absolving all 
species of sin, has not been transmitted to us; but Rob nad 
taken the resolution of becoming a Roman Catholic, and he 
accordingly went toa Mr. Alexander Drummond, an old 
priest of that faith, who resided ai Drummond Castle. 
What the nature of Rob’s confessions were, or the penance 
which his offences required, has been concealed; but if we 
may juage from the account he himself gave of his interview 
with this eeclesiastic—* that the old man frequently groaned, 
crossed himself, and exacted a heavy remuneration,’ —Rob’s 
crimes must havo been of difficult expiation :—* It waa a 
convenient religion, however,” he used to say, “ which for a 
litle money could put asleep the conscienee ” 

Bat whatever amendment this apostacy from the tenets of 
his fathers might have affected on our hero’s principles of mo- 
rality which were previously loose and unsettled, certain itis, 
that the restless and active temper of his mind did not long 
allow him to remain the quiet votary of his newlaith: ond a 
desperate foray into the north Highlands having been pro- 
jected by his nephew, he was requested to take the com- 
maud, ‘Tived of inactive life, to which he had nover been 
accustomed, and willing to do auy thing to reirieve his de- 
cayed eitcuinstances, he readily consented, and set out at 
the head of twenty men. It has becn affirmed upon good 
authority, that these Macgregors, with other Highlanders, 
joined some Spaniards who landed on the north west coast 
11719, and were with them atthe batule of Glensieil; and 
that Rob and his party afterwards plundered a Spanish ship, 
after being in possession of the English, which so enriched 
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Rob that he again began farming, and returned to the braes 
of Balquhiddar. 

For a cousiderable period after the Reformation the 
establishment of Presbyterian clergy was very precarious, 
particularly in the Highland districts, where the Romish 
persuasion long struggled for predominance. Tueir settle. 
nent was often resisted by the parishioners, and their stipends 
being ill paid, it being customary for the lairds to fix the 
payment of them on their tenants, who were also made liable 
for auy augmentation of stipend the incumbent might after. 
wards obtain. In the days of our hero,a Mr. Ferguson had 
been appointed to the parish of Balquhiddar; but his intro- 
duction was opposed by the whole body of the people, and 
he would not be adinitted until he promised not to apply for 
an increase of salary. Finding, however, that he could not 
jive on so small a sum, he subsequently took the usual legal 
steps for procuriag an addition; but Rob Roy put a speedy 
termination to the business. He got hold of the minister, 
forced bim into a public-house near his own church, made 
him drink profusely of whisky, and caused him sign a paper 
renouncing every future claim of augmentation; but he gave 
at the same time,his own obligation, binding himself to send, 
the minister, every year, half a score of sheeep aud a fat cow, 
which, during his life, was regularly done. 

In his trade of dealing in cattle, Rob Roy often required 
to travel to different parts of the Lowlands, and the last time 
he visited Edinburgh was to recover a debt due him by a 
person who was reputed opulent, bnt who had taken refuge 
in the sanctuary of the Abbey. There Rob went and saw 
his man; but the sacredness of the place did not protect him; 
and although he wasastroag man, Macgregor laid bold of him, 
dragged him across the line ef safety, and, having, some 
officers of the law in waiting, gave over his charge to them, 
by which means he got bis money. 

The power which Macgregor possessed in his arms was 
very uucommon. It was scarcely possible to wrench any 
thing out of his hands, and he wss known to seize a deer by 
the horns, and hold him fast. His arms were long, almost 
to deformity, as when he stood erect be could touch his kuee- 
pans with his fingers, Some of his neighbours might indeed 
say that he had long arms; but in all his private transactions 
he was honourable, and was wuch respected by the gentle 
men of his country, with whom he constantly associated: and 
though it may appear that he did not, in his partial warfare, 
actin conformity to the nicest principles of justice, the 
greater number of bis errors were yet yenial, and, in his owa 
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estimation, the fair and justifiable requital of injury which 
he or others had sustained. 

With the family of Montrose he had been at enmity for 
more than thirty years; but he considered the hurt they had 
done him to be an inexpiable offence, which he never for- 
gave: but the animosity and rivalship which had existed 
betwixt Montrose and Argy!!, was probably a strong incentive 
to instigate Rob to that course which he had so long pursued 
against the former, as there is much reason to believe that 
Argyll took Rob by the hand merely to make him an instru- 
ment of opposition to Montrose, so that this celebrated 
chieftain was no more than a secondary to the purposes of 
Argyll though, probably, without being conscious that he 
Was SO, 

The fame of Rob Roy Macgregor had travelled far, and 
over many countries, His achievemenis were every where 
extolled as the matchless deeds of unconquered Caledonia; 
and though his prowess could vot be said at all times to have 
been displayed upon occasions stiicily meritorious, yet the 
general tenor of his conduct was admired in his own country, 
as it accorded with an ancient Gaelic saying, which marked 
the well known character of the Highlander, that be would 
not turn his back on a friend or an enemy: yet he neither 
boasted of his strength nor his courage; and he did not look 
on his past exploits with the pride of victor, but with the 
honest exultation of having supported the valour of his clan, 
and opposed the devouring tude of oppression. Steady in 
these principles, he never wantonly took up a quarrel; and, 
from a consciousness of bis own powers, he was unwilling to 
adopt personal contention; yet he was often challenged to 
single combat, which he never refused; but on the last two 
trials he was worsted, when he threw down his sword, and 
vowed he would never take it up again, for then he was 
nearly blind, and his strength had suffered the decay of 
years. - 

At length, worn out with the laborious vicissitudes of a 
restless life, re sunk calinly to hisend, at the farm of Lnver- 
locharigbeg, among the braes of Balqubiddar, in 1740, His 
remains rest in the chnrch-yard of that parish, with po other 
monument to mark his grave than a simple stone, on which 
some kindred spirit has carved a sword—the appropriate 
emblem of the man :— 


“ Clan-Alpine’s omen and her aid,” 


To be continued. 
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ACCOUNT OF ST. ATHANASIUS. 
From a wew Egitson of the Generel Biographical Dictiofary. 


THANASIUS (St.) an eminent father of the Christian 
church of the fourth century, was borg at Alexandria, 
of heathen parents. He was noticed when very young, by 
Alexander, Bishop of that see, who took care to bave bim 
educated in all goud learning, and when of age, ordained 
him deacon. He took him ir his company when he attended 
the Council of Nice, where Athanasips distinguished himself 
as ap able and zealous opposer of ihe Arians. Soon after the 
dissolution of ihe Council, Alexander died, and Athanasios 
was appointed to succeed him in the government of the 
church of Alexandria. ‘This was io the year $26, when 
Athanasius is sppposed io have been abont twepty-eight 
years of age. 

Arius, and some of the principal of his followers, renounced 
their episions,and subscrihed to the Nicene faith, by which 
means they obtained the countenance and favour of the 
Emperor Constantine, who wrote letters to Athanasius, in- 
sisting upon his re-admititng Arius into the church, and re- 
ceiving him into communion ; but this he peremptorily and 
inflexibly refused to do, though urged warmly by sovereign 
authority, and menaced with the rod of imperial vengeance. 
While thus be lay under the Ewperor’s displeasure, his ene- 
mies took the opportunity of bringing against him many 
grievous accusations, which, bowever, appeared in the end 
to be false vad groundless. Among others, they charged 
him with tsreatening that be would take care no corp should 
be carried frou Alexandria to Constantinople; and said, 
that there were four prelates ready to testify that they bad 
beard such words from hisown mouth. This so much in- 
ceusedthe Emperor, that he exiled him into France; though 
some writers intimate, that this sentence was not the effect 
of his resentment, but his policy, which, indeed, is more 
probable. It was the desire of the Emperor to remove all 
frivolous dispute about words, to allay the heats and animo- 
sities among Christians, and to restore peace and unapimity 
to the ai, and perhaps be looked upon Athanasius as a 
great obstacle to his favourite design, as he could by no 
means be brought to communicate wish the Arians. 

After the death of the Emperor, he was recalled by his 
successor Constantine the younger, and restored to his see, 
and received by his people with great joy. ‘This Emperor's 
reign was short, and his enemies soon found means to draw 
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dow upon him the displeasure of Constantius; so that, 
being terrified witir his threats, lve sought hissafety by flight, 
aad by hiding himself in @sé¢cret and obscure place. Julius 
at this time Bishop of Rome, being greatly affected with the 
injuriows trealment of Athartasius, sought him out in his 
obscarity, aud took lim ander his protection. He summoned 
a General Council at Sardis, where the Nicene Creed wag 
ratified, and where it was determined, that Athanasius, with 
seme others, should be restored to their churches. This de- 
cree the Emperor shewed great unwillingness to comply 
with, till he was influenced by the warm interposition of his 
brother ia the west ; for at this time the empire was divi- 
ded betwee the twosurviving brothers. Being thus pre- 
vailed apon, or tathes indeed constrauned by necessity, he 
wrote several letters with his own hand, which are still ex- 
tant, to Athanasius, to invite him to Constantinople, and to 
aesure him uf a safe conduct. Lie restored him, by an edict, 
to his bishoprie; wrote letters both to the clergy and laity of 
Alexandria to give him a welcome reception; and com- 
manded that such acts as were recorded against lim in their 
courts and synods, should be erased. 

When the Emperor restored Athanasiu:, be told him, that 
there were several people in Alexandria whe differed in opi- 
nion from him, and separated themselves from his commur 
nion; and he requested of him, that he would permit them to 
have one church for themselves. ‘The bishop replied, the 
Emperor’s commands should be obeyed; but he humbly pre- 
sumed to beg one favour io return, viz. thathe would be 
pleased to grant one church in every city for suchas did not 
communicate with the Arians. The proposal was made at 
the suit, and through the insinuations of the Arians; who, 
when they heard the reply, and had nothing either reasonable 
or plausible to ubject to ut, thought proper to desist from 
their suit, and make no more mention of it. This is one 
proof among many oilers, that the Arians bad no reason to 
reproach Athanasius with intolerant principles. 

At the death of Constans, which happened soon afterward, 
he was again deposed, aud Constantius gave orders that he 
should be executed wherever he was taken. He was rein- 
stated by Julian; but, before the end of that apostate’s reign 
was again obliged to have recourse to flight for safety. 
When orthodoxy found a patron in Jovian, andthe Nicene 
Creed became again the standard of Catholic faith, Atia- 
nasius recovered his credit aud his see, which he enjoyed un- 
molested in the time of Valentinian; and even Valens, that 
furious and persecuting Arian, thought it expedient to let 
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him exercise his function unmolested, because he found there 
was a great multitude of people in Egypt and Alexandria, 
who were determined to live and die with Athanasius. He 
died in peace and tranquillity inthe year 373, after having 
been bishop forty-six years. His works were published in 
Greek and Latin, at Heidelberg, 1601; at Paris, 1627; at 
Cologne, 1686; bat the best edition is that given by Mont. 
faucon, at Paris, 1698, in three vols. folio. There has been 
a reprint of this, however, at Padua, in 1777, four vols, 
folio, which some piefer as being more complete and more 
elegantly printed. 

Photius greatly extols Athanasius as an elegant, clear, and 
excellent writer, It is controverted among learned men, 
whether Athanasius compused the creed commonly received 
under hisname. Baronius is of opinion thatit was com- 
posed by Athanasius when he was at Rome, and offered to 
Pope Julius as a conlession of lis faith; which circumstance 
is not atall likely, for Julius never questioned his faith. How- 
ever, a great many learned men have ascribed it to Atha- 
nasius; as Cardinal Bona, Petavius, Bellarmine, and Rivet, 
with many others of both communions. Scultetus leaves 
the matter in doubt; but the best and latest critics make no 
question but that it ts to be ascribed to a Latin author, 
Vigilius Tapsensis, an African Bishop, who lived in the latter 
end of the filth century, in the time of the Vandalic Arian 
persecution. Vossius aud Quesnel have written particular 
dissertations in favour of this opinion, ‘Their arguments 
are—1. Because this creed is wanting in almost all the 
manuscripts of Athanasius’s works.—2,. Because the style 
and contexture of it do not bespeak a Greek but a Latin 
author—3 Because neither Cyril of Alexandcia, nor the 
Council of Ephesus, nor Pope Leo, nor the Council of Chal- 
cedon, have ever mentioned it ip all that they say against the 
Nestorians or Lutyehians. —4. Because this Vigilius Tap- 
sensis is known to have published others of his writings un- 
der the borrowed name of Athanasius, with which this creed 
is commonly joined, These reasons have persuaded Pearson, 
Usher, Cave, and Dupin, critics of the first rank, to come in- 
to the opinion, that this creed was not composed by Atha- 
nasius, but by a later and a Latin writer. 

With respect to the writings of Athanasius, it has been 
justly observed, that there is ttle important in them, but 
what relaies to the Arian controversy, io which he was oc 
cupied during the greater partof his life. What Photius 
asserts of bis style way be allowed; but in bis life of Anthony 
the monk, and sowe other of his pieces, we find bin giving 
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toomuch support to the superstitions, and follies of the 
monastic system. In other respects, he is one of the ablest 
supporters of the Trinitarian doctrine, and in his private 
conduct, although occasionally exasperated by oppression, he 
was in general consistent and upright. 





Anecdote of Dr. Watson, the late Bishop of Landaff. 
From his Life, just published, written by Himself. 


BOUT this time applica:ion was made to me by Go- 

vernment, to know whether [ could give any advice 
relative to the improvement of the strength of gunpowder ; 
and I suggested to them the making charcoal by distilling 
the waod in close vessels. The suggestion was put in exe- 
cution in Hythe, in 1787, and the improvement has ex- 
ceeded my utmost expectation. Major-General Congreve 
delivered to me a paper, containing an account of the ex- 
periments which had been made with the cylinder powder 
(socalled from the wood being distilled in iron cylinders), 
in all of which its superiority over every other species of 
powder was sufficiently established. Jo particular, a given 
quantity of gunpowder, made with this kind of charcoal, 
threw a ball of sixty-eight pounds weight, two hundred and 
seven-three feet; whilst the same mortar, at an equal eleva- 
tion, and charged with an equal weight of gunpowder made 
with charcoal prepared in the best of the ordinary ways, 
threw an equal bail only one hnndred and_ seventy-two feet. 
In this experiment, the strength of the cylinder, estimated, 
by the horizontal range, is to that of the best sort of other 
powder, as 100 to 68. By experiments with the Eprouveite, 
the proportion of the strength of the cylinder to other pow- 
der was that of 100: 54. In 1ound nambers, it may per- 
haps be neat enough to the truth to say, that the streneth of 
the cylinder powder is to that of other powder, as 100: 60, 
or 5: 3. One of the clerks in the Laboratory at’ Woolwich, 
desired a gentleman, in 1808, to inform me (as he suspected 
I did know not it), that L had for several years saved to the 
Government ove hundred thousand pounds x year. [| have 
bever inquired whether this information is coriect; nor, Wit 
should turn out to be so, have | any intention of applying 
forareward. My country is welcome to my services iu 
every way; butif by the vicissitudes incident toall families, my 
posterity should be by misfortune, not occasioned by vice 
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or indiseretion, reduced to beggary, I would advise them to 
petition the House of Commons for a remuneration; they 
inay do it with a just confidence of being listened to. At 
a levee, soon aller the experiments on gunpowder had been 
made, | happened to be standing next to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, then Master General of the Ordnance,and the Duke 
informed his Majesty, that they were indebted to me fora 
great improvement in its fabrication. On my s aying that I 
ought to be ashamed of myself, inasmuch as it was a scandal 
in a Christian Bishop to instruct men in the mode of de. 
stroying mankind, the King answered, “ Let not that afflict 
your conscience, for the quicker the conflict, the less the 

slaughter;” or in words to that effect. I mention this to 
do justice to the King, whose understanding it was the 
fashion to decry. In all the conversations | had with him, 
he appeared to me uot to be avall deficient in quickness or 
intelligence. 


—<—<—-~ 


EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL. 





. the Guernsey Court Royal, the 6ih of December, 
1817, Margaret Mackenzie, of the town and_ parish of 
St. Pierre Port, a prisoner in the public gaol, was brought 
before the Court to receive sentence. The crime of which 
she was convicted was, that she did feloniously kill a male 
infant, which the said Mary Mackenzie was delivered of, 
between the hours of nine o'clock in the evening of the 
16th October, and of nine o’clock in the morning of the 
17th October, 1817, in the house of John Jeremie, Esq, 
where the said Mackenzie lived as servant in the town of St. 
Peier’s- Port, the said Mackenzie having concealed her preg- 
nancy, That day at twelve o'clock precisely the sentence 
— upon her was put in execution in the manner follow- 
ing: The prisoner was conducted from the prison to the 
eae House, between the Halberdiers, and in one of the 
lower rooms she was stripped barefoot, and clothed in a 
white shift, made for the occasion; she was bare-headed, and 
from that room was led up stairs to the door of the court 
where she received from the hangman (L’ executeure des 
hauies ceuvres) a lighted candle, weighing two pounds, and 
two feet long, made expressly for the purpose. Thus equip- 
ped, she presented herself at the bar of the court, and fall: 
mg on her knees, she asked pardon for her crime in these 
words “ Task pardon of God, the King, and of justice.” An 
immense crowd of people were present, who came from all 
parts of Guernsey to witness su novel a spectacle, 
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<> 


PRIDE’S MISTAKE.—-A Tate 
Concluded from Page 40. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


Ts curate’s wife’s had got her share 

Of sense, and cleanliness, and care ; 
And this (to use the housewife’s phrase) 
Was one of her most busy days; 
Lest genties should mistake my meaning, 
It was a day of thorough cleaning ; 
When mop, and pail, and brush, and broom, 
In turn must visit every room; 
Nor could the wainscot, or the cieling, 
Escape a portion of their feeling. 


Amidst this clatter, rout, and din, 
The lady made her entrance in; 
And if her eyes could double two, 
[hey would have tound enough to do: 
Loos’ning the hinges of her tongue, 
Which was not very stiffly hung, 
With stifled, interjecting stammer 
Inquired the meaning of th's clamour, 
And whence this rude reception came; 
Scarce answer’d by the thrifty dame, 
Who ply’d her brush, and thought it crime 
To lose in needless talk her time; 
And thinking time employ’d in use 
Could hardly want from her excuse, 
Thanked the good lady for her call, 
Pursued her task, and that was all— 
Pill call’d to answer to her name, 
She understood the lofty dame, 
Of pride and etiquette observant, 
Had sent a message by her servant; 
To which she thought some credit due— 
*¢ For, Ma’am, I only visit you: 
And this reception, worse than rude, 
The next time it shall do you good.” 


The curate’s wife could only wonder ; 
At leugth she hit upon the blunder ; 
Pondering in thought and silence still 
Her name-sake crossed her, of the mill. 


If little things, to little men, 
Swell into mighty matters, when 
They occupy, in tune or place, 
The narrow limits of their space, 
Ve may allow the tender sex 
To vapour, break their fans, and vex ; 
To pout, look sulky, even sour, 
When broke their little dreain of power. 
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?Twas thus the mighty school.dame’s pride 
For this time was severely try“d, 
Who thought no mischief, shame, or evil 
Could match the dread of being civil 
To those who held that state in life, 
As equal with the miller’s wife. 


p 


MRS. M’MULLAN’S ADDRESS TO THE NEW YEAR. 





HOU art not drest in Spring’s reviving hue ; 

Nor Summer drapery of etherial blue ; 
Autumn’s rich mantle is not on thy form ; 
But Winter hails theefrom the halls of storm, 
War’s sounding bugle wakes no echoing strain, 
But Peace salutes thee on the whiten’d plain; 
In soothing carols breathes her grateful vow, 
sind weaves an olive chaplet for thy brow. 


Then come, mild spirit of the new-born year, 
Banish each sigh, and dry Misfortune’s tear. 
Give Hope’s fair visions to the anxious breast, 
Bring present joy, and be in future blest, 

Let not the traces of thy rapid flight 

Stain Britain’s day-star with the gloom of night ; 
Let not the garland of the peasant’s mirth 
Become dark cy press on his lowly hearth ; 

Let not thy memory be in grief obscured, 

Nor thy events in inisery immured, 


Thy predecessor marked his dreary reign, 
With deepest anguish, and with hopeless pain ; 
Reft from Britannia’s crown the brightest gem, 
And plucked the sole leaf from the parent stem ; 
Veiled Hope’s warm wishes in a murky cloud, 
Till to despair each sweet cxpectance bowed! 


Come, then, though cradled on a mount of snow, 
Though ice-wrought arrows, and a frozen bow 
Attend thy birth, yet may thy hours’ swift wing 
Heal wintry sadness with the smile of Spring! 
Klest by the rich, and welcomed by the pour, 
Promise of jey to Britain’s land restore. 


Let not young Love, nor frightened Friendship think 

Thy hand will wither every sacred link. 

If in the heart one form beloved is kept, 

If o’er one hallowed name true love has wept, 

if o’er one relic midnight tears are shed, 

If from the soul earth’s dearest. bliss has ied~ 

Oh! bring a solace from the fount above 

A balm extracted from Elysian love} 


‘Time’s swift ambassador, ’twixt God and mar 
Design’s great parent, soul of every plan, 
Thy periods, from the birth-day to the grave, 
Successive follow as the restless wave, 
$reaks into liquid fragments on the shore, 
Then mingles with the ocean as before! 


